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INTRODUCTION 

This is the Second Year Interim Report of the HEW Region II Staff 
Development administered by Montclair State Coi: ^e, Upper Montclair, 
N.J. The design cf this report has been modified on the basis of the 
type of interest evinced v^ita the First Year Interim Report. The ini- 
tial report attempted to account for nearly all the activities associat- 
ed with the Project. It was determined in retrospect that except for 
Project staff and the immediate state, regional and federal officials 
(who are already well acquainted with Project efforts ) , that such an 
itemization approach \^s unwarranted. 

It was agreed that the second report would reflect in some detail 
highlights from the past year's effort that appeared to have the most 
vali:e to interested adult educators. Although each HEW Region is a 
complex of unique and diverse elements the many requests for the First 
Year Interim Report suggested that adult educators were interested in 
specific activities (having qualities of transferbility) supported in 
part or in whole by the HEW Region II Staff Development Project. It 
was most encouraging to discover that a required project report for 
accounting to USOE was perceived as having v;orth for the practicing 
adult educator. 

Although the Project has tried to avoid the numbers game for those 
so inclined TABLE I has been prepared to summarize quantitatively both 
numbers trained and total hours of training. We realize now more than 
before that the true impact of the Project has been less in the conduct- 
ing of training, and more in the many face to face encounters that have 
brought about significant changes in institutions and agencies. 
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The Project Stuff wish to ocknovrled^e the many contributions of 
the USOE and State Department personnel listed above qs well as the 
support of Robert Seitzer, Region II Oonnnissioner of Education, 
Dr. Charles O'Connor, Director of Adult and Vocational Programs for 
Region II and Krs. Barbara Brandon, Special Assistant to the Commission 
er. 
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Project Office 
Montclalr State College 
J\ily 1, 1973- June 30, 197^ 

In addition to the normal adminisrtative and supervisory responsibil- 
ities associated with managing a Project, the project staff undertook a 
few prograiaraatic activities directly. These were done x^here either a 
vacuxia existed or a regional approach was deemed most appropriate. 
Information Report 

One of the initial charges of USOE for each of the ten HEW Regional 
Staff Development Projects was to undertake a regional needs assessment 
to serve as a guide in the development of more responsives staff develop- 
ment programs. In Region II it soon hecame evident that much information 
not only existed but was continuously being generated by studies funded to 
determine needs. As a result an Information Report entitled Students and 
Staff Needs and Priorities was prepared and distributed. 

This Report was a compilation of both original Project sponsored 
studies and selected data that had been collected through a number of 
national projects. It is acknowledged that this report was incomplete. 
Missing were needs assessment studies for both Puerto Rico and the 
Virgin Islands. In response to the lack of a needs assessment in Puerto 
Rico the Project staff with the concurrence of Puerto Rico obtained the 
services of the Center for Resource Utilization, University of Missouri- 
Kansas City operating under a 309(c) grant at no additional cost to 
Region II. Originally, the plans included the Virgin Islands^ but admin- 
istrative changes precluded their inclusion in the University of Missouri 
study which will be completed shortly. 



IX 

Professional Seminar Ho. 1 

On the basis of the first year's experience it was determined that 
few local ABE programs personnel had any first hand knowledge of 309(b) 
and (c) Projects or other pertinent national studies. On the basis of 
this observation a two day seminar was conducted in Saddle Brook, New Jer- 
sey, for some 30 adult educators from throughout Region II. 

'fhe seminar brought together key staff of the following projects: 
"The Adult Performance Level Skills," Project of University of Texas 
309(b) Project- "The Targeted Research and Development Reading Project," 
ETS, a Right to Read Project; the "ABE Teacher Training Project" 309(c) 
Project at the University of Missouri -Kansas City, and the "Teacher Train- 
ing Modules," project at the Uhiversity of Massachusetts, Amherst, funded 
in part through the HEW Region I Staff Development Project. While the 
concept of bringing researchers to practitioners seemed simple and logical 
it turned out to be more unique than anticipated. The participants were 
singularly pleased with what they considered a rare opportunity: That is 
they didn't have to attend n national conference or pick up the informa- 
tion second hand. As a result a second seminar v;as scheduled for 
July , 197^*. 

VTR in Staff DevelOTament 

It was felt by the Project staff that insufficient attention was 
beirig given to alternative delivery syotens for training adult educators 
The original charge by USOE predicated much of the Staff Development effort 
on the basis of traditional collegiate training programs spiced with a 
"go into the field" flavor. While recognizing the worth but limitations 
of such an approach the Project sought to investigate at least one alter- 
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tive to the delivery of training by n professor or consultant. A more 
thorough description can be found in the Virgin Islands section of this 
report entitled, " A Feasibility Study: Using the VTR in Staff Develop- 
ment. " 
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1. 

Second Year Interim Report 
New Jersey 

Introduction 

In the second year the Project in New Jersey conducted many staff de- 
velopment activities supported in part or in vhole through Project funds. 
Selected activities included the Competency-Based Certification Project 
for Adult Educators; the Language- Culture Institute; the ESh Volunteers 
Training Project; the graduate program at Rutgers University; and inser- 
vice training for the five Adult Resource Centers. Space prohibits de- 
tailed descriptions of these and other efforts. Therefore, this second 
year interim report will only include descriptions for the first three 
named activities. 

It should be noted that as a result of the Staff Development Project's 
initial and continued support that the Language -Culture Institute ot 
Rutgers University under the leadership of Dr Eliane Condon submitted 
a 309(c) proposal to USOE which resulted in a training program serving 
HEV? Region I, II, III, and IV. 

The competency-based project conducted thr'^ugh the office of Adult 
Continuing and Community Education, N.J. State Department of Education, 
has attracted national attention as affirmed by the numerous requests 
for both further information and invitations to participate in confer- 
ences and workshops. As a direct result of this effort one non-Region 
II state has initiated a comparable undertaking. The taxonomies for 
each of the four task forces have been included in the appendices. 
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Nr.W JERSEY ADULT EIXJCATORS CERTIFICATION PROJECT 
STATE OP NEW JERSEY 
DEPARTMENT OP EDUCATION 
RJRPOSE 

The purpose of the Competency-Based Certification for Adult Educators 
is to conduct a study to determine the feasibility of changing the certi- 
fication process to include the issuance of an Adult Educator's certifi- 
cate based on an evaluation of the candidate's actual performance as a 
teacher, in terms of statewide performance criteria. 

Teachers working with adults should possess certain competencies. 
There is a need to retain previously certified teachers to work in adult 
education. At the present time the New Jersey State Department of Edu- 
cation, Office of Adult Basic Education requires of teachers working 
in programs sponsored by their office three pre or in-service training 
sessions each year. These nine hours are insufficient to train teachers 
in the methods, material, various techniques, cultural and ethnic dif- 
ferences pertinent to educating adults. However, if certification in 
adult education is necessary, courses could be mandated and thereby in- 
crease the training of adult educators. 

In conjunction with the Region II Staff Development Project, Adult 
and Continuing Education vrants to insure or require competencies guarante- 
ed by certification. 

An interim report was issued by the Competency-Based Certification 
Project for Adult Educators in June 1973 describing the progress made 
in the first yeaJ^ by the four task forces: Adult Basic Education, Eng- 
lish as a Second Language, High School Equivalency and Counselors of 
Adults. The reports included in the Appendices, reflect the development 
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of the task forces since the interim report and included are the most 
recent taxonomies. These competency lists will be finalized and used to 
develop pre and in-service training workshops for adult educators during 
the 197^-75 school year. 



LANGUAGE- CULTURE INSTITUTE 
Rutgers University 
New Brunswick, N.J. 

I. Staff Training 
A. Culture Training 

Thirty-nine adult educators participated in the first Workshop 
held at the Graduate School of Education, on November 10, 1973. 
The theme v;as Human Relations in Cultural Context. After listen- 
ing to a lecture by Dr. Condon on Culture and Communication, the 
participants separated into three interest groups; Employment Re- 
lations, Parent-Child Relations, and Relations with Social Service 
Agencies. Members of each group participated in role-playing activ- 
ities for the purpose of identifying possible areas of cultural 
interference between represenatives of middle-class American culture 
and minority cultures. Role-playing activities were followed by a 
discussion of each role and communication factors related to them, 
in terms of the cognitive, affective, and psychomotor levels of 
interaction, in the afternoon, participsints groups were asked to 
prepare a culture capsule based on their morning experiences . 

For purpose of evaluation , a pre- and a post-test were admin- 
istered to the participants, and an evaluation questionaire was 
filled out by them. Each participant received a copy of the Insti- 
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tutes reference pamphlet and a selected bil^liography on cultural mater- 
ials. 

Tvo concurrent WorKshops were held at the Graduate School of Educa- 
tion on April 6, l^jk. Sixty adult educators attended. The fir^t Work- 
shop was repeated for new participants and the second-Workshop on the 
topic of Conflicts in Values and Assumptions was offered to former 
participant^, who also received the Institute Pamphlet #3 on the top- 
ic at the same time. 

The third series of Workshops vas held on Kay k» Again two 
concurrent Workshops were offered; A repetition of Workshop II 
and a new Workshop III on the topic of Non-Verhal Communication. The 
Institute Pamphlet #U on that topic was distributed to the partici- 
pants at that time. 

Announcement and registration forms for this series of workshops 
were distributed on April 6 and ^-^Q^re mailed to the State Dir- 
ectors and Coordinators as well as to participants who were unable to 
attend the April 6th Workshop. 

The last series of Workshops held on June 1. 

Leadership Traininf^ 

Sixty-seven students are currently enrolled in Language -Culture 
studies at the Graduate School of Education. Seven of them have been 
selected as group leaders for the Workshops, in addition to Professor 
Carmen Ross: Robert Berkowitz, Alex Fedorov, Vera Fedorov, Joyce 
Freundlich, Willie Hill, Carol Roscoe, and Louise Stokes. Other po- 
tential v;orkshop leaders were contacted, but unable to attend the pre- 
liminary workshop meetings. 
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II. Davelopment of Biculturative Instructional Materials 

Three of the culture capsules prepared by the Workshop participants 
were revified and edited and are ready for distribution. Their 
titles are: "People and Paper," "When is a chicken not a chicken?" and 
"They can't say No." Two additional culture capsules have been sel- 
ected for potential classroom use and are in the process of being 
developed. 

III. Acquistion of y^terials 

The staff continues its search for reference materials concerning 
various aspects of culture and bi-culturative crosscultural prob- 
lems. 

The Institute is now also functioning as a Resource Center on 
Cultural Materials to graduate students in Language and Culture 
Studies and to Adult Educators. About one hundred twenty titles 
are available at the Institute as well as several hundreds micro- 
fiche and a microfiche reader. About five-eight students make use 
of these materials each week. A list of the available materials at 
the Institute is in the process of being disseminated to State Staff 
Coordinators and students - 

IV. Dissemination of Materials 

The following materials were completed and disseminated: 
Sources of Cultural Materials (197^+) 

Introduction to C^lture_and_gene ral Problems o f Culturgl Int erference 
^n Comrounication . Pamphlet #1. (1973) 25 pp. ' " 

Cultural Conflicts in Values. Assumptions, Opinions . Pamphlet #3 
(1973) lopp. 
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Nonverbal Coaanunication - Metalanfisuage t A Reflection of Culture in 
Language . Pamphlet #4 (1973) 22 pp. — — ^ 

Accultiiration Problems in Adult Education. Pamphlet #5 (1973) 29 pp. 
The editing of Conference proceedings is nearing completion and will 
be mailed for comment and approval to the conferences, within the 
next month. Upon receipt of conferee approval, the proceedings will 
be duplicated and distributed, A bibliography of Cultural Compon- 
ents In Language Education is included in the appendices. 
V. The Advisory Committee has met twice this year and its Steering Cbm- 
mittee on Goals and Objectives has completed a report. Future meet- 
ings are scheduled for the evening so as to enable selected students 
of Adult Basic Education to participate in the activities of the 
Advisory Committee. 
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Summry of Nov. 10 - Workshop in Hutnan Relations 
The follov/ing report is a suranary of the responses of participants at 
the first Workshop of Human Relations in Cultural Context on November 10, 
1973. 

Twenty-one people participated and their responses were divided into 
the following categories: 

a. A summary of positive reactions 

b. A summary of negative reactions 

c. A list of suggestions of topics for future workshops and suggest- 
ions for varied methodology and more effective organization of 
content . 

Over 50^ of the participonts reacted positively to the informative 
and organizational aspect of the workshop. Dr. Condon's presentation 
and lecture were cited as most interesting and the involvement and help 
of her staff were noted. 

Role-playing and simulations were mentioned as being a valuable meth- 
od of sensitizing the participants to the problems of cross-cultural con- 
flict and were regarded as "interesting and fun." The small group ses~ 
sions were most valuable and more simulation exercises were requested. 

Participants reacted negatively to the amount of the time spent in 
preparation for the simulations stating ^5 minutes as being too much 
time and excess wasted by some participants for coffee and refreshments 
as unnecessary. Statements were also made about the length of the last 
session. 

The Culture Capsule v;as described as beneficial but participants stated 
that directions for organizations of the Culture Capsule needed clarifica- 
tion and the level of presentation was too simplistic in relation to the 
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background of the students. It xms also sugsested that possibilities of 
alternate activities for simulation be expanded. 

Specific suggestions for improving future workshops includea the 
follov;ing: 

A. Additional information and/or simulations were requested in the 
following areas: 

1. Adult Education 

2. ESL Programs 

3. Cultural differences expressed through language 

U. Avoidance of sterotypes ia describing Spanish culture. 

5. Describing the political limitations of freedom imposed upon 
many nations and their citizens 

6. Methods of teaching advanced concepts requiring special vocabu- 
lary to non-English speaking students. 

7. Greater use of resource personnel (e.g. Puerto Rlcan) in des- 
cribing employment situations. 

B. Suggestions made for varied methodology for future conferences in- 
duced the following: 

The expanded use of resource personnel 

2. Use of Video-tape 

3. Additional use of films 

C. Suggestions for more effective organization included; 

1. Having a secretary summarize the information derived from role- 
playing and simulation. 

2. Checking future dates of conferences for possible conflicts with 
traditional holidays such as Washington's birthday, etc. 

It was also suggested that future v;orkshops devote greater emphasis to 

Adult Education and that cultural conflicts be presented in greater depth. 

ERIC 



The following is a statistical summary of the 21 participants reactions 
to the November 10 Workshop on Human Relations in Cultural Context: 
Positive Reactions 

Over 50^ of the participants were in favor of the value of role -play- 
ing and its expansion in future conferences. 

kO^ found the informative content and level satisfactory; but UO^ re- 
quested additional information in greater depth presentation. 

Over 50^ f ©und role-playing to be a valuable tool in understanding 
cultural differences and sensitizing participants to th nature of cul- 
tural conflict, 

20^ reacted favorably to drawing up the Cultural Capsule. 
Negative Reactions 

20^ of the participants stated insufficient time was given to role- 
playing and excess time \ms used for preparation of the exercise and the 
last exercise "dragged. " 

Over 10^ stated the level of presentation i^as not high enough. 

10*^ stated the cultural capsule could have been formulated with 
clearer directions. 

Over 10^ listed additional topics which could be covered; and over 10^ 
listed the Cultural Capsule as too simplistic or not relevant to the 
level of the group. 

10^ found the role-playing situation too structured, not enough spon- 
taneity allowed, group leaders dominated discussion. 
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Training ESL Tutors 

A proposal for the development of training materials for teacher- 
tutors of English as a second language was submitted by the Adult Educa- 
tion Resource Center of Glassboro State Cbllege in the fall of 1973. 
Approval was granted for the development of three training modules and 
for the implementation of a series of pre-service workshops for E.S.L. 
teacher/tutors of adults. It was the intent of the proposal that the 
workshops themselves provide the basis for the development of the train- 
ing materials. A transfer of funds \ms completed in December, 1973, with 
a first training program scheduled for February. 

Contacts were established with the Right to Read program funded 
through the New Jersey Federation of Colored Women's clubs. This pro- 
ject, in its second year of operation, sponsored community-based literacy 
classes for migrant and seasonal workers living in southern New Jersey. 
While the Right to Read effort was established to deal with the problem 
of illiteracy, because of the specific needs of the population served by 
this particular project, tho classes were providing assistance with oral 
English as well. 

A group of twenty-two volunteers vrere recruited to be trained in R.f?.T.- 
techniques to serve as tutors in the Right to Read program and to assist 
the teachers who were working in the project. An inservice program was 
conducted for these volunteers on the 15th and l6th of February. Held 
at the Adult Education Resource Center at Ola^jsboro, these sessions pro- 
vided instruction in the nature of American English, techniques for oral 
language development, as well as lesson planning. Of the original group 
of twenty-two eighteen volunteers octunny bpgnn tcurjhing in HRtrationton , 
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Bridgeton, Glassboro, and Vineland. The tutors worked in community- 
based classes for migrant and seasonal v;orkers and taught English as a 
second language, 

A second source of volunteers \^s Lutheran Church Women ( L.C.W. ) 
of Philadelphia. After hearing a description of the proposed project 
and an opportunity to review some of the initial training materials* 
the Coordinator of Volunteers Reading Aides for L.C.W. offered to soli- 
cit participation in the training pro;Ject throu^^h some of their local 
chapters. As a result, two additional vforkshops , like those conducted 
in Glassboro, were held in March and June for two more groups of volun- 
teers, v;ho vrere to begin working in local community programs designed to 
teach English to adults. 

As a result of the involvement of L.C.W. two sessions in the develop- 
ment of oral language skills were conducted at the Annual Conference of 
the National Affiliation for Literacy Advancement held in Washington, D.C. 
in the beginning of May. in these sessions, a total of forty-two partici- 
pants were provided with training similar to that held in New Jensey. 

At this writing, two sets of materials are in revision for field test- 
ing. The first set consists of the training materials themselves which 
♦/ill deal primarily with English structure and appropriate teaching techni- 
ques. The second set will be geared for use by the teacher and will 
provide instruction in E.S.L. through swing. The instructional mater- 
ials were developed by volunteers trained by the project v/ho worked in the 
Right to Read Program and they are novr being revised and organized in a 
workable format. 

For further information contact Dick Hitt, Director, Adult Resource 
Center, Glassboro State College, Glassboro, New Jersey. 
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Second Year Interim Report 
New York 

Introduction 

New York, like the Virgin Islands, had personnel turnover difficulties 
that caused a serious reduction in the effort of the Project within the 
state. The Director of the Division of Adult Continuing Education resign- 
ed in April, 1973 and as of this witing has not yet been replaced. The 
field coordinator resigned in December, 1973 and likewise has not yet 
been replaced. Finally, after more than a year of discussion the Div- 
ision \/as relocated under the leadership of a different Assistant Commis- 
sioner. 

In spite of these events a niunber of activities were undertaken in New 
York in 1973-1*. Lois Matheson the designat-sd liaison to the Project from 
the Bureau of Basic Continuing Education prepared the following report. 
It should be noted that the emphasis in New York was not in the conducting 
of training activities, but rather in the development of training resourc- 
es. The resources will be available not only to Region II, but to the 
rest of the nation. Lois has provided addresses for thosee interested in 
obtaining additional information. 
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HEl^ REGION II STAFF DEVEI-OBEWT PROJECT 
NEW YROK STATE 
SECOND YEAR INTERIM REPORT 
JULY 1, 1973 - JUNE 30, I97U 



In FY 73/7^ the emphasis of the Nev; York State activities in the 
Region II Staff Development Project has been on resource development. 
This is so because: 

. Continuing education programs are in widespread geographic loca- 
tions, ranging from highly urbe^ to rural areas. 

. Nev7 adult pj ograms are constantly being initiated. 

. There is a continual turnover of administrative and instructional 
staff. 

. Societal and legislative priorities change. 

With these considerations in mind It has been necessary to prepare 
pertinent resources uhich can be made readily available to all continuing 
educators at the time of need. The emphasis also needs to be placed on 
developing within local staff persona the ability to be increasingly re- 
sponsible for their own development. Therefore, these resources were 
developed this year out of New York's share of the Region II Staff Devel- 
opment allocation. 

Although the Division has under its usual financial allocations conducted 
training activities, as have the local programs, the Regional Staff Devel- 
opment fuuds vere not spent on actual participant training. Consequently, 
the training forms can not be completed. 

The following training resources are ready for use in training activi- 
ties: 

Piensa En Espanol, a Program of Instruction for English Speaking Adults 
has been prepared by the New York City Staff Development team operating 
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under AEA-Title III. The video-tape series is conceived of as a vehicle 
for encouraging coaanunication between staff and Spanish speakers: and to 
demonstrate second language teaching techniques through a realistic ex- 
perience. 

In this sequential series of video-tape the viewer joins the video 
learning group composed of instructional staff, in acquiring the funda- 
mentals of functional Spanish from a native teacher. 

The series is produced on l/? inch 15 minute tapes, accompanied by. a 
learners exercise book and leader's guide book. 

Contact Adult Education. Title III, Ne^f York City Board of Education, 
130 Clinton Street, Brooklyn, NY 11201. 

The Albany Learlning Laboratory Training Package Is completed and 
available to adult educators. This Is a series of ten filmed - or 
video-taped programs on how to establish and operate an adult learning 
laboratory. Viewing time ranges from 10 minutes to 30 minutes. 

The content of the package provides the viewer with Information on 
the responsibilities of a lab specialist; how to obtain and collect in- 
formation about students through counseling; initiate testing and specific 
diagnostic procedures; a description of appropriate materials; the writing 
of prescriptions; how to evaluate the learning; and logistics of labor- 
atory operations. 

This information is a resource upon which the viewer can build com- 
petencies in planning and operating a learning lab. 

The series , directed and produced by the staff of the Albar^ Learning 
Center, is available in I6 mm film, 1/2 inch video-tape, and Z/k inch 
video cassette. 
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Contact IDEA, Center for Adult Education, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, Nev York, NY 1002?. (222) 678-31*50 

A publication High School Equivalency Administrators Manual was pre- 
pared by the State Education Department, Bureau of General Continuing 
Education. It is the intent of this publication to provide administra- 
tors of high school equivalency preparation program with methods for 
implementing an effective model for such prosrams. The material pre- 
sented in the manual is based on experiences gathered from numerous 
effective programs and selected pilot projects developed over a five 
year period. 

The suggested program is based on a thorough analysis of an individual's 
strengths and weaknesses in those key academic skill areas essential to 
success in any formal post secondary education program, follovred by an 
individualized learning program designed to meet an individuals needs. 
The contents of the publication include historical background, content an 
and technical features of the GED tests, program administration and op- 
eration, and test taking skills. 

Sufficient copies were prepared anc distributed to each GED adrainis- 
tr«tor in Region II as part of intra-regional cooperation. 

Contact Bureau of General Continuing Education, New York State Education 
Department, Albany, NY 122214. (518) I17I+-87OO. 

The Psycology of the Adult Learner Part 1 and Part 8 are films being 
prepared by the Division of Continuing Education for use in pre-service 
or inservice staff training programs. The films portray, in general, the 
various factors which effect adult learners, such as the physical environ- 
ment, communication patterns; the teacher's/facilitators role is establish- 
ing a learning environment; the identification of complex human character- 
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istics; the various motivations which adults bring to a learning situa- 
tion; and the diverse learning styles for which instructional provision 
must be made. 

t 

These films with the accompanying guide will provide a stimulus to 
the sharing of experiences and problem solving activities. 

Contact Division of Continuing Education, New York State Education 
Department, Albany, NY (518) kjk-dSkO 
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Second Year Interim Report 
Puerto Rico 

Introduction 

As in New Jersey the Project in Puerto Rico conducted many staff dev- 
elopment activities supported in part or in whole through Project funds. 
While Carmen Morales' (Field Coordinator in Puerto Rico) report is both 
detailed and self-explantory one additional note should be made. 

During the first year of the HEW Region II Staff Development Project 
an effort v;as initiated to develop a graduate program in adult education. 
But it was agreed that just establishing another graduate program was 
inappropriate. Therefore, a unique partnership evolved in which the State 
Department of Education and the University of Puerto Rico began to colla- 
borate on a mutuaUy beneficial program. The State Department employed 
personnel in need of the training, the Uhiversity possessed or had the 
potential for obtaining the necessary resources. 

The early phases of this collaboration were so promising that the 
Regional Office at the Coinmissioner 's level became very interested in 
what was emerging. As a result the Regional Office, through direct 
participation of both the Commissioner and the Director of vocational 
and adult programs not only assisted the Project in this program , but 
utilized the Project and the colloborative approach to develop a com- 
parable undertaking ^^th the vocational personnel at both the State Depart- 
ment and University. 

After much deliberation and many revisions a joint proposal was pre- 
pared that sought funding so that both vocational and adult education at 
both the State Dept. and the University could operationalize the plan. It 
\T&3 subsequently announced that a grant of $162,000. had been allocated for 
this joint xindertaking. 
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HEW Region II staff Dewlopment Project 
Puerto Rico 
Second Year Interim Report 
my 1, 1973- JVme 30, 197^^ 

IXiring the second year July 1, 1973 through June 30, 197lf , efforts of 
the Staff Development Project in Puerto Rico hav« been mainly directed 
toward the identification of training needs and the involvement of the 
State University in the establishment of a program for the professional 
development of the staff of the adult education programs. 

In addition several training sessions were coordinated with those pro- 
grams that requested the collaboration of the Staff Development office af- 
ter identifying their training needs. Assistance given included organiza- 
tion of training, looking for resources, writing of memos and letters, 
transmittal of contracts and payments of perdiem and transportation ex- 
penses, attendance to training sessions, etc. 

Aside from the training sessions conducted through the staff Development 
Project, each program had special training activities organized by the Pro- 
gram Directors, General Supervisors and Local Directors. 
The Graduate Profcram 

The most significant activity carried out during the year has been 
the involvement of the staff of the State University in the development 
of a program for the professional development of the staff of the adult 
education programs. 

Toward the achievement of this goal a close coordination has been 
established with the Dean of the School of Education, the Director of the 
Graduate School of E(3ucation and other members of his staff. 

Periodical meetings have been held at the Department of Education and 
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the University for the following purposes among others: 

Writing of a proposal for a graduate program in adult education. 

State terms and condition for the submission of the proposal. 

Examine ruled and regiaations that condition the implementation of the 
program, etc. 

An important -tep taken was the appointment of a part time coordinator 
at the Graduate School of Education to help move the proposal through 
the proper channeils and to facilitate the processes to continue provid- 
ing courses in adult education while the program is finally approved. 

Activities carried out hy the coordinator include: 

1. Submitting twice the first draft of the Project to the curriculum 
committee and the faculty of the Graduate Department of the Cbllege 
of Education. 

2. Submitting the Proposal to the curriculum committee and the whole 
laculty of the College of Education \^ere after suggesting several 
acmendments, it was approved. aever«4. 

3. Revision of the Proposal according to the ammendm^nts suggested by 
the curriculum committee and faculty of the College of Education. 

h. Submitting the Proposal to the Dean of Studies. 

5. Collaborate in the writing and revision of an implementation proposal 
to include the undergraduate vocational program. This proposal was 
revised by the staff of the vocational and adult programs of the 
itepartment of Education and submitted to Washington. 

The coordinator also attended meetings with: 

1. The Prseident of the University of Puerto Rico, the chancellor, the 
personnel from the US Office of Education in Adult and Vocational Pro- 
grams , officials of the Commonwealth Department of Education and repre- 
senatitives of Regional Colleges of the Isalnd and the College of Edu- 
cation. 

2. The Dean of the College of Education and Assistant Dean for administra- 
tion. 

3. Graduate Department administrative personnel. 
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I. staff Development Field Coordinator from the Department of Education in 
relation to planning and development of adult education courses and the 
total program design. 

Since the coordinator is a professor of the Graduate School of Education 
she did not only help at the University hut she:- also served as resource 
to conduct a two day seminar in curriculum development for the staff of 
the curriculum division of the Educational Extension Program. 

In an attempt to get acquinted with the activities going on at the 
Regional levels , the Coordinator of the School of Education has attended 
two meetings of the Coordinating Council of the Staff Development Project 
in New York and New Jersey and the Seminar of Innovation and DisseminatiDn 
sponsored by the Staff Development Project, Region II H.E.W. 

Knowing that the process of fund allocation and implementation of the 
Program will take time, she has started promotion and dissemination of 
program by getting in contact with the different agencies dealing with 
adul^ education programs to start recruitment of students. 

In the meanwhile, the Graduate School of Education has been including 
in the Program courses that can be taken by adult educators. In an effort 
to encourage the School of Education to give support to the programs, the 
Staff Development Project has been playing the professors' salaries, books 
and other costs to the Graduate School. The University in turn has not 
collected tuition from the students enrolled in the courses. 

From August 1973 to June 30, 197k educators of the various programs in- 
volved in the education of adult have taken the following courses: 

Edu. 501-502 Foundations of education (emphasis on adult education). 

Edu. 529 Cultural Deprivation, the I^namics of the Puerto Rican 

Family and Education 
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Ed». 517 Pritiicoles of Curriculiim Development. 

Edu. 519 Curriculum Dsvelopment in the Secondary Schools. 

Edu. 5^ Super>rision and Administration 6f Adult Programs 

ApproxioateJjr 100 students (15 to 20 per course) courses. Some of 
them have completed certificates for the positions they occupy within the 
adult programs. Others ate still taking courses and expect to eventually 
complete an academic degree in adult education. 

Since the implementation of the Proposal requires the allocation of 
funds and due to the fact that a large number of adult educators from 
the vocational and technical education program are in need of training ■ 
courses in adult education, coordination was established between the 
afore said programs to submit a combined proposal to R gion II HEW. 

The proposal was made based on a letter of agreement sent by the 
President of the University and the Secretary of Education to Dr. Robert 
Seitzer, Commissioner of Education HEW Region II, stating that the terras 
and conditions as well as as responsibilities of each institution graduate 
program and eventually a Masters degree in vocational and technical edu- 
cation and a Masters degree in adult education. 

Although the proposal was originally prepared by the adult program 
in coordination with the School 6f Education of the Uhiversity of Puerto 
Rico it was revised by the Vocational and Technical Education Staff and 
finally submitted to Region II HEW by the Department of Education. 

Expectancies are the, if the proposal is approved, implementation of 
the Graduate Program in adult education starts in August. 
The Needs Assessment Survey 

A needs assessment survey was conducted in coordination with the Center 
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for Resource Development in Adult Education of the Ifeiversity of Missouri 
in Kansas City. The survey was made as a result of the need for identify- 
ing the competencies that the ABE teachers must possess for performing 
effectively their roles as adult educators. 

The tendency so far had been to develop training programs based upon 
the impressions, attitudes and concepts held by those administratively 
in charge. These attitudes and feelings are largely founded on the ex- 
perience of those making the decisions. This study proposes to change *. 
that trend and provide the kind of evidence which will permit us to make 
rational decisions regarding long term efforts. 

The initial proposal in English and Spanish was prepared by the Staff 
of the National ABE Training Study Prcject at the University of Missouri 
in Kansas City (App. 1) Personnel of the Educational Extension Program 
of the Department of Education revised the Proposal and met with the Assoc- 
iate Director to clarify conflicting points and make final decisions to 
conduct the survey. 

a. the University of Missouri would be responsible for expenses 
dealing with developjnent of survey instx-ument and data analysis. 

b. the population to be seunpled would be determined by staff develop- 
ment personnel. 

c. the survey would be prepared by the staff of the Center for Re- 
sources Development in Adult Education of UMKC. 

d. final data would be public information and stored in the UMKC com- 
puter, 

e. demographic data input from the Staff Development Project would 
be used in developing the needs survey. 

f. the sample would concentrate on ABE teachers, ESL teachers and 
local directors ( App. 2.) 

g. the Field Coordinators would send a list of ABE positions to the 
Associate Director, 
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After several meetings Hith the Staff of the Center for Resource 
Development in ABE of the University of Missouri, staff Development Pro- 
gram Region i:; and Education Extension R^gram of the Department of Ed- 
catlon, the original proposal was revised particularly regardlns the 
time line. local situations such as delay in appointment of personnel, 
schedule Of classes, a teachers strike, etc.. required a change in the 
time schedule for conducting the different activities. 

specifically, this study ,.^1.1 help identify the training area ,*lch 
are deemed importnat by both teachers and local administrators. As they 
answered the competency (App. 3.) inventory the ABE teachers and admin- 
istrators indicated what they perceived as significant in four specific 
area - curriculum, the learner, scope and goals of the program and the 
Instructional process. In each of these areas the competencies were 
stated m terms of knowledge, attitudes, and skillc. 

The final result of the study will be list of criteria for the selec- 
tion Of curriculum in Staff Development teacher training program. 
Other Training Actlv1t.<og 

Inservi. t,r Ining activities were conducted at the Central. Regional 
and District • .1. Participants included teachers, counselors, audio- 
visual technicinas, administrators, etc. The training needs were mainly 
determined by the Program Directors, General Supervisors and Looal Direc- 
tors with the help of the Staff Itevelopnent Field Coordinator. Activities 
conducted included seminars, workshops. Institutes in the following areas 
among other: 

Organization of the Illiteracy Program and One Teach One 
eScltld'aduits:'"''"'" ^""^ Characteristics of the under- 
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statistical analysis of data on illiteracy and schooling 
Task analysis and job restru^ti&g 
Human Relations 

Methods and techniques of the teaching of: 
a* reading 
b. Spanish by levels 
c* mathematics 

d. civic education 

e. ESL 

The teaching of English as a 09eond language 

Use of Lado English Series for the teaching of adult students 

The Curriculum of the ABE Program 

Evaluation of the adult student 

Services provided by the adult program 

Transmittal of documents in the adult program 
*Some topics were common to different Regions, others were discussed 
on:iy in those Regions specifically identified as training needs. 
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statistical Report 

Participants , Resources and Training hours of the ABE inservice train- 



ing sessions hy Regions: 



Educational Region 


Participants 


Training Hours 


Resources 


San Juan 




2h 


U 


Ponce 


Sh 


18 


12 


Mayaquez 


26 


2k 


10 


Humacao 


21 


28 


6 


Caguas 


27 


2k 


7 


Arecibo 


27 


18 




Sulj Tot^l 


l8q 


1^6 


SI 


Other training sessions conducted for the Staff of the ABE Program. 


Topics Place 


.^rtiffS-P^ntg, 


Tralnine Hours 


Resource^ 


Seminar on C-jntral Office 10 
the teaching 


6 


1 



of Reading 
for ABE teachers 
of the A*ilt 
Center and 
yx)del Cities 
Program 

Institute on Ponce Region 21 l8 
Task Analysis 
and Job 
Restructing 

Itinerant Teachers 
Training in University of 
Methods for Puerto Rico 
Alphabetization 
of Adi0.ts 

Sub total 

Total 256 172 58 



36 
67 



12 
36 
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fining coordinated for other programs of the Educational Ex<:ension 
xTogram, 



A, Curriculum Development EtL vision 
Topic Place 



Seminar on Central 
Curriculum Office 
Development Department 

of Education 

B. Job Corps Program 

Tbpic Place 



Participants 
12 



Training 
Hours 

12 



Resources 



The 

Demonstra" 

tion 

Method 



Arecibo 
Caguas 
Juana Di^si 



Participants 
kl 

ko 

36 



Total 117 



Training 
Hours 

6 
6 

18 



Resources 

1 
1 
1 



Summajy of training activities coordinated fcr the Educational 
Extension Program* 



Graduate courses 

ABE Program 
Task Analysis 
Curriculum Division 
Job Corps 



Participants Training 

Hours 

100(15 to 20 2i*0 
per/course) 

256 172 
21 18 
12 12 
117 18 

Total 506 3I+0 



Resources 

Ik 

58 
1 
1 
1 

75 
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Summary of Information 
Collected on Participants Information Toms 



Forms CbUected 

Sex Male 
Female 



2hl 

m 



1^ 



Full Time Positions 

Elementary teacher 
Secondary teacher 
Administrator 
Others 

Adult Education Positions 
ABE Teacher 
ESL Teacher 
Sccondaiy teacher 
Administrator 
Coordinator 
Counselor 

Audiovisual Technicain 
Others 

Hours a week in adult education 
^- 10 123 11-20 3 



72 



20 



3k 



J2 



106 
-11 



Academic Background 

College less than A.B. 22 



B.A. 
M,A. 

Activity 

ABE Workshop 

Curriculum 

Itenerant Teacher 
Training 

Graduate Courses 

Reading Seminar 



J21 



156 



10 



36 



31 



8 



21-30 8 31 <^r more 36. 
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Time tn present position 



Months 


Years 


0-11 


1-2U 


1- 9 


2-17 


2-18 


3-1^ 


3-U 


i*-l2 


lf-11 


5- 5 


5- h 


6- 2 


6- 7 


7« !♦ 


7- 5 


8- 9 


8- k 


9- 2 


9-10 


10-7 


10*1 


11-0 


n-i 


12-2 


12-1 


13-1 




llt-1 




15-0 




16-2 




17-1 




20-20 



Adult Education Program Area 



Model Cities k_ 

Correctional 

Institutions 1 

Public Schools 230 

Full time Learning 
Center 10 

Geographical area serving 

Urban 130 

Sub urban 2U 

Rural 6k 
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Activity 


Title 


Date and Place 


Graduate 
Cbtirses 

Total 


Educ, 529 
Educ. 501 

Educ. 502 
Educ. 517 

Educ. 5U8 
Educ. 519 

6 


Uhiversity of Puerto Rico 
University of Puerto Rico 
Aug. to Dec. 

University of Puerto Rico 
University of Puerto Rico 
•Tan . to Mav 

University of Puerto Rico 
University of Puerto Rico 
June to July 






No. of 

Participants 


Average Per 
Krs. of Training 


CJosts Per 
^ Participants 


Cost Per 
Training Hr. 


Total Cost 


Ih Edu.529 
19 Edu.501 

18 Edu.502 

19 Edu,517 , 

15 Edu.5i^ 
Ih Edu.519 

Total 
99 


^5 

^5 
^5 

^+5 
1*5 

270 


' $ 78.56 
131.90 
137.05 


$ 1.7^* 
2.93 
3.01* 


$ 2,592.70 
i+,8€0.35 
3,97^^.55 

$U,UI*7.60 
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Staff Development Project 
Fiscal year 1973 - 7^ 
Costs per training activities 



Date No. of Total of Average Average • Total 
Activity and Training Cbsts per Cbsts per Cbsts 
Place Participants Hours Training Hrs. Train. Hr. 

Work- March to 
shops April 

$ 5 • ^ 

ABE San Juan 2k (approx. cost) $ 128.89 $I*,Ull.70 

Training Pbnce Sk iQ ....... «..».. 5 789.56 

at the Mayaguez 26 2k — .- lf|96l!20 

Regional Caguas 27 2k k,ik6,3$ 

Level Humacao 21 28 — li,i*8l.75 

Arecibo 27 I8 3|82l*!lO 



Seminar 

ABE Uhiversity 36 12 1,387.10 

Itinerant of Puerto 
Teacher Rico 
Training April 2,3, 



Topics of 
above Activ- 
ities* Sub total 225 ikS $ 5.37 $ 128.89 29,001.77 

Institute 

Task Analy- 
sis & Job Dec. 6,8, '73 

Restructing Ponce Region 21 18 $ 1.95 Ul.OO 86I.I8 



Grand Total 2^+6 I66 $29,862.95 

* See narative report, 

* Educators were released two days from regular work to attend institute. 
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Other Activities Related 
to the 
Project Development 



V 
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Activity 


Place and Date 


No of 

Participants 


Total Costs 


Meetings 


Julv 1Q7'^-New Jersev 


p 


^iOTO T ft 

9373 '-l-o 


a. Montel&ir 
State Oolloae 


10-11+ Sept. 1973 
Montclair, N.J. 


1 




b. AEA-KAPSAE 
Conference 


29 October, 1973 
Dallas, Texas 


2 


506.18 


c. Coordinating 
Council 


Adi*H AITiamr 
n^x ^j. j.^{*T— nJkUtUtjf 


3 


331*19 


d. Seminar on 
Innovation 
and Dissemin- 
ation 


July 197i* 
New Jersey 


5 


216.18 


e. ABE-ESL Staff 
in Virgin 
Islands 


28-31May 
Virgin Island 


1 


178.50 


Traveling 


A. Coordinator 




1 




Purchase of Material 
CbnsultivG Services 




1,1489.82 


Salaries 








a. Coordinator 






11,160.00 


h. Secretary 






3,uoo.oo 


c. Prince Benefits 






1,360.00" 
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Second Year I.iterim Report 
Virgin Islands 

Introduction 

Daring the second year the Project in the Virgin Islands vas beset with 
a number of problenjs that precluded the attainment of the originally stat- 
ed objectives. The resignation of the Project's Field Coordinator in 
June, 1973 and the subsequent inability of the Virgin Islands Department 
of Education to fill the vacancy was the resignation of the State Director 
of Adult Education in February of this year x^hich further minimized the 
role of the Project. A new director will be assuming the position in 
September, 197^*. 

In spite ot these difficulties one effort sponsored directly by the 
Project from the central office was conducted in the Virgin Islands: a 
feasibility study (see following description) to determine the potential 
for training adult education teachers through VTR equipment via a mobile 
van. Jack Ullrich from Teachers College, Columbia University was engaged 
for expenses only to undertake this stuOy. The conclusions of. the study 
are that of the investigator and do not represent official policy of the 
Project. 
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"A Feasibility Study: Using the VTR 
in Staff Development" 
Jack Ullrich 

This study sought an answer to the question: Can teacher-education ma- 
terials be successfully produced and subsequently sho^im with effect to in- 
service teachers in the Virgin Islands via a mobile van? 

In the context of the study, feasibility is explored by the means of 
Introducing a Sony "Porto-Pak" and the investigator's services into the 
teacher-training resources of the public shcool system of the island of 
St. Thomas, U.S. Virgin Island. 

Resources made available by the HEW Region II Staff Development project 
made this video-tape system available between December 1973 and March 197U, 
In the original design of the study the questions of feasibility included 
a question of possibility: Could any idea like this receive any interna- 
tional financial support, for a later pilot study and if supported finan- 
cially in any \mf, could it also demonstrate that local educators without 
special talent or production training could produce usable tapes for teach- 
ers-education purposes? This project is intentionally small in scale v^ith 
minimal funding, limited taping, and limited personnel involvement, so as 
to permit the present investigator close interaction vrith people and prob- 
lems of this study. 

Questions of feasibility will attend to such factors as: ease of use; 
whether the video-tape units would be appropriate or compatible v;ith ex- 
isting methods (articulation interface); whether it adds resources or op- 
portunities that are desired and otherwise not available; are there alter- 
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natives ways of securing the advantages of the mobile VTR ; and if there 
are alternatives, is the mobile VTR unit the most practical? Determina- 
tion of practicality will depend upon relative cost in dollars and time, 
operating skills required and the availability of personnel and training. 

Funding proved difficult to obtain, but ims provided late in 1973 by 
the HEW Region II staff Development Project of the Adult Cbntinuing Edu- 
cation Center at Kiontclair State College, New Jersey. The original fo- 
cus was modified to suit applications to staff development inservice 
problems encountered in the Virgin Islands. One of the parameters in 
this feasibility study as applied to St. Thomas included the following: 
a maximum expenditure of $3300, not including the value of the investi- 
gator's ovm time. The cost of a complete mobile videotape system is a- 
bout $6500, but running costs must be added to this and the ultimate cost 
therefore depends on the frequency of usage. In this study all the equip- 
ment that was necessary for the work was borrowed, or rented; but the 
assistance of local help was forthcoming on a gratis basis and, as a re- 
sult, the monies available for this study were sufficient to cover the 
costs of the investigator's travels, room and board. 

The project began in the Virgin Islands at the end of October I973 
when the investigator visited St. Thomas, St, Croix, and St. John. This 
was to familiarize himself with the area, to gain firsthand experience .-" 
v;ith the geoj^-aphy, weather, roads, and to meet all the persons he might 
be involved with in the Department of Education. A lead-time of four 
weeks was required to get the equipment lined up and have it checked out 
for trouble-free operation. The project began in St. Thomas at the begin- 
ning of December with the selection of master teachers for the videotaping. 
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They were given one week to prepare for the actual taping, and as a re- 
sult all tapes had been niade by the middle of December. An effort ims 
made to produce video-tapes for St. Croix also, but had to be dropped 
as there were personnel problems. In January 197^* one of the tapes had 
to be redone as the sound quality of the tape was poor. In February 
the tapes were played back to the adult education teachers of St. Thomas. 
The responses and opinions of the teachers are a part of this study. 

Three video-tapes were made by local educators under nonstudio con- 
ditions and using the mobile video-tape system. These video-tapes 
were shown to 37 teachers of adult education \fho then ansvrered a ques- 
tionaire relating to the tapes. 

There were I5 items to Tnpe No.l, of which five were correct, and 16 
items relating to Trpe Wo. 2, of which five irere correct. The correct 
items were featured on the tapes; the incorrect one were not. Tape No. 3 
was not investigated in this fashion; instead the audience reaction to 
the tape was recorded by audio. 

On Tope No.l, which stressed "teaching methods," 122 of 158 responses 
were correct (77^); on Tape No. 2, which featured "content material, 
163 of the 175 responses were correct (9?^). The number of correct an- 
swers seems higher than can be accounted for by simply guessing. 

Of the audiences, QH thought the video-tapes wuld be useful in 
their teaching training, and 76% of the audience thought that the mobile 
concept could be useful to the inservice training of teachers. Over 
two-thirds of the audiences (67^) believed that the mobile concept could 
be useful in reaching an Adult Basic Education audience of students 
presently not able to come to the educational services provided. 
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Management and mobility problems encountered were minimal. The elec- 
tronic components (Sony Porta-Paic and associated equipment) and the ve- 
hicles (GM van, private car) were suitable to the Virgin Islands condi- 
tions. The cost of a single system was projected at $65,OCX)» (acquis- 
tion costs)- and expanded system would be a multiple thereof, depending 
on the number of units. 

A future pilot study of the system based on similar equipment and 
selectively video-taped material of various types of content matter 
seem warranted* This may be especially desirable an underdeveloped 
area where a mobile video-tape educational system may provide the only 
means to reach an up-to-now unreachable part of the population, a popu- 
lation which is not reached by any other means. In itself, this one 
unique ability of a mobile system ought to justify expenditures in its 
further development as there seems to be no alternative comparable solu- 
tions presently at hand. 
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APPENDIX A 



SECOND INTERIM REPORT 



COMPETENCY-BASED CERTIFICATION PROJECT FOR ADULT EDUCATORS 



DIVISIONS OF R.P.&E. /FIELD SERVICES 
BUREAU OF ADULT, CONTINUING AND COMMUNITY EDUCATION 
3535 QUAKER BRIDGE ROAD 
BOX 3181 
TRENTON, NEW JERSEY 08619 



THE HEW REGION II STAFF DEVELOPMENT PROJECT 
MONTCLAIR STATE COLLEGE 
UPPER MONTCLAIR, NEW JERSEY 07043 



STATE OF NEl^ JERSEY 
DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 



AND 



Margaret Falcone 

New Jersey Coordinator 

HEW Region II Staff Development Project 



Robert Angelo 
Research Assistant 



Margaret Scerba 
Secretary 
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This second interim report of the Competency-Based Certification 
Project for Adult Educators vould not have been possible without the 
dedicated effort* of the Task Force mesnbers listed on the followln? pa9es. 
The 'experience and expertise that these individuals have devoted to the 
project for one and a half years are certainly reflected by the decunents 
contained in this report. The Task Forces have met on a monthly basis to 
explore » examine and develop a set of miniiaum teaching cos|>etenoies for 
adult educators. Through their diligent efforts on this project, they 
have continually deaionstrated both a personal and professional coomiitroent 
to the field of adult education. 

The progress oited in this report represents the first stage df a 
long-range plan to obtain Conpetency-Based Teacher Certification in adult 
education. The criteria identified by the various Task Forces will 
initially be used in planning teacher-training workshops. 
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ADULT BASIC EDUCATION TASK FORCE 

BEST COPY AVAILABLE progress report mav X974 

The Adult BaBlc Education TasH Fcyrce on Conpetoney-Baaed 
Certification £or Adult Educators was selected with en attempt to 
have a geographic distribution including representation from urban, 
suburban and sural school s# to involve teachers with less than £iv6 
years of experience as well as those with more and to have minority 
group representation. The responibilities of the ABB Task Force 
are, 11) to identify the minimum competencies necessary of adult ed- 
ucators in Adult Basic Education programs and to write these com- 
petencies in behavioral terms, 2) to develop a means of evaluating 
the competencies, 3) to devise field tests and revise the competency 
list and evaluation instruments, 4) to develop models and alterna- 
tives for acquiring these competencies and, 5) to suggest a procedure 
for selecting snraluators* 

The Adult Basic Education Task Force originally grouped com* 
petenoies in the areas of the Adult Learner, Human Relations, Proced- 
ures and Techniques, and Knowledge. The Task Force subsequently 
developed listings of detailed con^etencies of qualified ABB teachers 
by vrorking in three sub-committees. The general areas of competencies 
identified weres reading, mathematics, communication skills, social 
living skills, individualized instructional and decision skills, 
instructional objectives, classroom management, diagnosis and evalua- 
tion, basic interactive skills, group dynamics, psychology of the 
adult laamar, knowledge of available educational and community res<» 
ouroes for adults, and referral l systems* 
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The ABS Task Force, employing a taxonomical structural haa 
since categorized and expanded the identified competencies under 
five major headings t 

!•) understands the Adult as. al^earner 

2. ) History and Structure of Adult Education 

3. ) Knowledge of Subject Areas 

t 

4. ) Procedures and Techniques 
•5.) Self -Percept ion 

The group is currently making minor revisionj of ths ABB 
taxonomy in order that it may be used in planning teacher training 
programs. 
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STATB OF JERSEY DEPARTI«1EI^ OF EDUCATION BEST COPY AVAfLABLE 
DIVISION OF R.P.&E./FIELD SERVICES 
BUREAU OF ADULT, CONTINUING, COMMUNITY EDUCATION 
THE HEW REGION II STAFF OBVBLOPMEl^P PROJECT 

ABE TASK FORCE TAXONOMY 

my 1974 

l.O Understands the Adult as a Learner 

1*X Physiological aspects of learner 

1«1»1 Biological or psychomotor changes throughout 
life — normal aging process 

1.1.1.1 Sights hearing, mobility, speed oi reaction 
and energy generally/ diminish 

1.1.1.2 Physical age is not a barrier to learning until 
terminal period and some abilities increase 
with age 

1,1.2 Biological or phychomotor disabilities — other than 
normal aging process 

1.1.2.1 Sensory disabitities may limit reception 
and/or expression abilities (e.g. 8ight# hear- 
ing, speech^ missing limbs) 

1.1.2.2 Neurological disabilities may limit perception 
and processing abilities (e.g. brain damage 
caused by measles, strike, poor nutrition, etc*) 

1.2 Psychological aspects of learner 

1.2.1 Motivation 

1.2.1.1 Most adults are volunteer learners with same 
present felt need to learn 

1.2.1.2 An adult usually has a definite objective for 
learning but may have an unrealistic appraisal 
of what ne needs to know to reach his objective 

1.2.1.3 The adult may not be conscious of his needs 
and strengths 

1.2.2 Learning process 

1.2.2.1 ILearns more efficiently when he knows the why 
of learning activities and is part o£ selecting 
the learning processes (e.g. drill, discussion, 
audio-visual) 

1.2.2.2 Needs to be aware of the application and trans- 
fer between learning processes and life-long 
experiences 

1.2*3 Developmental tasks of adulthood 

1.2.4 The habits, experiences, attitudes and behaviors of 
^ the adult may have significant effects (positive 
and/or negative) on the learning process 
1*3 Sociological aspects of learner 

1.3.1 Social setting (time, ecological, te'chnoiogical) 

1.3.2 Characteristics (sex, race, age) (demographic, 
cultural, economic) 

1»3*3 Social roles 
ErJc 1-3.4 Group Process' 55 
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2*0 History and Structure of Adult Education 

2»1 LOWS (federal and state) 

2.2 Evolution of adult education as a field 
2*2.1 Instutlons and siovements 

2.2.2 Narglnallty 

2.3 Resources and agencies 

2.4 Philosophy 

2.5 Associations and professional organizations 

2.6 Xflteracy education 

2.6.1 National 

2.6.2 International 

3.0 Knowledge of Subject Areas (Knowledge-Skills) 
3.1 Communication skills s listening < — •> speaking 




4f«-' — ""*5> i 

reading < ^ writing 

3.1.1 Readiness s language experience 

3.1.1.1 language development 

3.1.1.2 auditory discrimination' 
3.1.1.4 following directions (oral) 

3.1.2 Word recognition (decodlng^^^v spelling) 

3.1.2.1 phonetics - - linguistics 

3.1.2.2 sight words 

3.1.2.3 structural skills 

3.1.3 Vocal^ulary 

3.1.3.1 word meanings 

3.1.3.2 using contextual and picture clues 

3.1.4 Conqprehenslon (oral, visual and written) 

3.1.4.1 literal 

3.1.4.2 Interpretive 

3.1.4.3 critical 

3.1.5 Applied communication skills (creative, academic 

and social living 
skills) 

3.1.5.1 reference skills 

3.1.5.2 organizational skills 

3.1.5.3 following directions 

3.1.5.4 reading maps, graphs, charts, cartoons, etc 

3.1.6 Self -actualization 
3.2 ^antitative skills 

3.2.1 Computation 

3.2.2 Concepts 

3.2.3 Application 
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4.0 Procedures and Techniques 

4.1 Instructional planning and decision-making 
4.1*1 Diagnosis 

4.1.1.1 Utilization of achievement test results 

4.1.1.2 Utilization of informal testing proottdtis«8 

in reading and mathematics 

4.1.1.3 utilization of pre-tests 

4.1.1.4 utilizcibion of criterion referenced instruments 

4.1.1.5 Construction of informal tests 

4.1.1.6 Prom the curriculum and diagnosis identify 
those knowledges and skills needed by the 
students through teacher-student planning 

4.1.2 Prescription 

4.1.2.1 Prescribe independent and/or group activity 
to achieve objective 

4.1.2.2 Write behavioral objectives related to the 
concepts 

4.1.2.3 Identify group and/pr independent instructional 
materials related to the objectives 

4.1.2.4 Identify the means of post-instruction eval- 
uation related to the objectives 

4.2 Techniques of implementing the teacher will demonstrate an 
ability to organize for independent and/or group learning 
4,2,1 General techniques 

4.2.1.1 Identify common needs for grouping 

4.2.1.2 Schedule class members and time 

4.2.1.3 Maintain a record-keeping system 

4.1.1.4 Structure and maintain an appropriate and 
flexible learning environment 

4.2.1.5 Orient aud ijrtmediately involve student in 
learning processes and learning environment 

4.2.1.6 Identify skills for which independent learning 
is appropriate 

4.2.1.7 Function of f ectivQly_ in a learning laboratory 
4.2.1.3 Operate hardware 

4.2.1.9 Utiiijde prograirjned and self -directional 
materials 

4.2.1.10 Utilize skills file 

4.2.1.11 Utilize corrjnimity resources 

4.2.1.12 Role playiny 

4.2.1.13 Brain storming 

^.2.2 Techniques for indopeud-ynt learning 

4.2.3 Techniques tor group process 

4.2.3.1 Structurxny 

4.2.3.2 Probleni-sol vxng 

4.2.3.3 QuootioiAinvj 

4.2.3.4 Reitilorcc-ment 



o 
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4.3 Post instruction evaluation 

4*3.1 Evaluation of planning and implementation process 

to determine their effectiveness in relation to the 
student 

4.3.1.1 What skills did the student gain? 

4.3.1.2 What learning process did he strengthen? 

4.3.1.3 What attitudinal changes occurred? 

4.3.1.4 What improvements can be made? 

5.0 Self-Perception 

5.x The teacher is conscious of, willing and able to articulate, 
without imposing his values 

5.2 The teacher attempts to be free of ethno-centric bias 
from his sex, age, race or social class of birth 

5.3 The teacher continually strives to evaluate and improve 
his ability to receive, respond, value and organize 
effectively, as a peer and fellow-learner with students, 
staff and community 

5.4 Committment to professional research for self-growth, attend 
conferences, workshops, classes, individual research and 
readings 

5.5 Teacher is flexible in assuming roles appropriate to 
situations 
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ENGLISH AS A SSCOICD LANGUAGE TASK FORCE 

BEST COPf AVAIIABIE noo^... 

f^QGRESS REPORT MAY 1974 

The ESL Task Force on Corapotoncy-Bascd Certification for Aialt 
Educators has the responsibility to 1) identify the miniimaii competen 
encies necessary of adult educators in English as a Second X^gua^e 
programs and to write these con^pctoncies in behavioral terma 2) dev- 
elop a means of evaluating the competencies 3) devise field tests 
and revise the competency list and evaluation instruments 4) develop 
models and alternatives for acquiring these cos^otcncies and 5) sug- 
gest a procedure for selecting ©valuators. 

The selection of Task Force members was made with an attempt to 
obtain a geographic distribution and included four classroom teachers, 
a department head, two professional educators, a state department 
curriculum specialist, four educators with general curriculum back- 
ground, a measurement and evaluation specialist, a director of student 
teaching and two members from related academic areas. 

The Task Force initially listed teaching competencies of ESL 
in three areas, Specific -Eechniques, Common Criteria for all ESL 
Teachers and Specific Subject iMatter. As the ESL taxonomy was «c~ 
panded it was decided to generalize and re-arrange the compotenciea 
into five major categories 1) ICncwiedge of Language, Culture and 
Resources 2) Course Planning 3) Teacher-student Relationship 4) Inst- 

m 

ructional Strategies and Activities and 5) Evaluation Procedures and 
Ability to implement a Comprehensive Evaluation Program. The ESL 
Taxononv has been developed with the undcrstandxug that the compet- 
encies delinated xa the firat c.::t.n.'i. ot J.an.juagr., Caltura 
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ana Resources would be measured by standard testing devices, whi.le 
the remainder of the teaching competencies would be observed in thd 
classroom. 

The ESL Task Force is currently making final revisions of the 
taxonomy which can initially used in teacher training and ultimately 
in the Competency-Based Certification of Adult Educators. Attached 
is thm aiQWt tfec«it draft of the ESL taxonomy. 
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STATE OF NSW JBRSEY DEPARTMENT OP i^DUCATlON 
DIVISION OF R.P.&li./FIELD SERVICES 
BUREAU OF ADULT ^ CONTIIJUING, C0^U^US1TY EDUCATION 



BEST COW AVAIUBIE MkS^mSS. SMOhomy ^^^^ 

1.0 Knowledge of Language, Culture and Resources 

1.1 Demonstrates knowledge of language and language learning as 
measured by standardized testing instruments 

1.1.1 Demonstrates native or near native command of stan- 
dard English 

1« 1.1.1 Speaking 

1.1.1.2 Comprehension 

1.1.1.3 Reading 

1.1.1.4 Writing 

1.1.2 Demonstrates a knowledge of the nature of language 
1.1 .2.1. General characteristics of language 

1.1.2.2 Constituent systems 

1.1.2.3 Relationship of language; thought and culture 

1.1.3 Demonstrates knowledge of the nature of second language 
learning 

1.1.^.1 Components and processes of second language 

learning 

1.1.3.1.1 Habits 

1.1.3.1.2 Process of emalysis 

1.1.3.1.3 Contexts 

1.1.3.2 Variables of second language learning 

1.1.3.2.1 Age 

1.1.3.2.2 Educa&ion 

1.1.3.2.3 Motivation 

1.1.3.2.4 Goals 

1.1.3.2.5 Length of contact with English 
speaking environment 

1.1.3.3 Interference problems 
* 1.1.3.3.1 Phonology 

1.1.3.3.2 Morphology and Syntas 

1.1.3.3.3 Vocabulary 

1.1.3.3.4 Culture 

1.1.4 Demonstrates knowledge of the nature of standard 
American English 

1.1.4.1 Structural signals 

1.1.4.1.1 Word order 

1.1.4.1.2 Word Forms 

1.1.4.1.3 Function words 

1.1.4.1.4 Suprasegmentals 

1.1.4.2 Phonology 

1.1.4.2.1 Articulatory phonetics 

1.1.4.2.2 Phonemics 

1.1.4.2.3 Recognition of speech pattemis 
of normal spoken Snglisb 
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1.2 Demonstrates knowledge of culture as measured by standardised 
testing instruments 

1.2.x Pemonst rates knowledge of the nature of culture 
1. 2.1.1 Universal needs 
1*2. 1.2 Environmental limitations 

1. 2.1.3 Cultural variations across and within cultureb 

1.2.1.4 Cultural change across and within eulturea 
1.2,2 Is able to describe dominant social* political and 

economic orientations of An\erican culture 

1.2.2.1 Behavioral patterns 

1.2.2.2 Attitudes 

1.2.2.3 Values 

1.2.2.4 Language auxilliaries 

1.3 Demonstrates knowledge of resources available for the develop- 
nent of the instructional program and for the profeseional 
growth of the teacher 

1.3.1 Ruman resources 

1.3.2 Professional reference materials 
1*3.3 Instructional materials 

1.3.4 Testing materials 

1*3.5 Professional organizations 

1.3.6 Public and private resources - national, state and local 

2.0 Course Planning 

2*1 Establishes long-range goals within the framework of the 
course of instruction 

2*1.1 Sequences long-range goals and provides a rationale 

for this sequence 

2.1.2 States objectives in terms of student behavior 
based on long-range goals 

2.1.3 Selects and evaluates instructional materials in 
terms of instructional goals 

2.2 Establishes short-range instructional goals within the 
framework of the long-range goals 

2.2.1 Sequences short-range goals and provides a 
rationale for tl is seq[uence 

2.2.2 States objectives in terms of student behavior 
based on short-range goals 

2.2.3 Selects and evaluates instructional materials 
0_ in terms of instructional goals 

2*3 Prepares the class lesson in advance 
2.3.1 Determines immediate goals 

2.3.1.1 States the immediate goals in. terms of 
student behavior 

2.3.1.2 States sequential tasks toward immediate 
goal achievement 
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2.3.2 Chooses the context of the lesson 

2.3.3 Demonstrates an awareness of the need to teach more 
than Inaguage by providing evidence of having in- 
corporated items into the instructional program 
which will assist the student in coping with the 
American environment 

2.4 Plans for evaluation 

2.4.1 Prepares overall, full year evaluation program 

2.4.2 Selects and/or prepares appropriate measures for 
skills and content goals in each course 

2.4.3 Provides for flexibility within the evaluation 
program to conform to possible changes in the course 
during the school year 

2.4.4 Provides for alterations in course plans as may be 
indicated by results of evaluation procedures 

2.4.5. Improves future evaluation instruments or procedures 

3.0 Teacher-Student Relationchip 

3.1 Is able to establish rapport 

3.1.1 Is aware and considerate of student's maturity level 

3.1.2 Respects student's dignity as a human being 

3.1.3 Is aware and considerate of student's family and 
life responsibilities 

3.1.4 Recognizes the role of culture in human interaction 

3.1.4.1 Behavioral patterns 

3.1.4.2 Attitudes 

3.1.4.3 Values 

3.1.4.4 Langviage auxiliaries 

3.1.5 Recognizes problems of intercultural communication 

3.1.5.1 Stereotypes 

3.1.5.2 Conflicts 

3.2 Establishes and maintains a motivating and productive 
learning environment 

3.2.1 Establishes and maintains classroom management 
procedures 

3.2.1.1 Record keeping 

3.2.1.2 Timing 

3.2.1.3 Removes, wherever feasible, environmental 
iiiipediniontG to learning 

3.2.2 Develops tasks which provide an appropriate level 
^ of success while maintaining a degree of challenge 

3.2.3 Provides constructive feedback 

3.2.4 Makes appropriate use of available counseling services 

3.3 Maintains ethical standards 

3.3.1 Respects student's privacy 

3.3.2 Maintains professional attitude 

3.3.3 Preserves the confidentiality of student records 
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4.0 Instructional Stratecjies and Activities 

4.1 Conducts an evaluation prococlure as an integral part of the 
teaching program 

4.1.1 Uses informal and/or formal diagnostic procedures to 
evaluate competency in specific short-range instruct- 
ional goals 

4.1.2 Uses achievement testing to evaluate competency in 
long-range instructional goals 

4.2 Conducts activities which establish and verify student 
understanding ot target structural and/or cultural features 
of the lesson 

4.2.1 Selects a structure which can be used as. a basis for 
for a new lesson 

4.2.2 Conducts activities which present structure in a 
linguistic setting compatible with the needs and 
learning styles of the students 

4.2.3 Conducts acti^zities designed to verify understanding 
of target feature of the lesson and decides on the 
basis of student responses whether or not re-establi- 
Bhment of meaning is required at this time 

4.2.4 Conducts review as needed 

4.3 Conducts activities which result in production (oral, 
graphic) of the target structural features of the lesson 

4.3.1 Provides a model which incorporates target structure 

4.3.2 Constantly evaluates and corrects production as an 
approximation of native competency . 

4.3.3 Initiates student-student interaction 

4.3.4 Conducts activities, using known vocabulary, which 
reinforce target structure 

4.4 Conducts activities v;hich provide for the association of 
the target structure and other known structures 

4.4.1 Selects appropriate activitees which will result in 
the recombination of the target with other known 
structures 

4.4.2 Conducts activities which provide for the utilization 
of the recombiucd structucersin a natural linguistic 
setting 

4.4.3 Decides v;hether or not the re-establishment of any 
structure is required, based on the results of eval- 
uation activities 

4.4.4 Conducts review as needed 

4.5 Conducts activities which provide for and verify student 
behaviors leading to communication 

4.5.1 Constructs activities which will create within the 
student a need to express himself in terms of the 
target structure 

4.5.2 Utilizes every opportunity to elxcit the use of the 
target structural and/or culturcil feature fron; the 
student on an xuiormal basis and/or within the natural 
development; qX subaeq-utnl ic*.'?sc;ns 
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5.0 Knowledge of Evaluation Procedures and /ibility to Implement 
a Comprehensive Evaluation Program 

5.'. Demonstrates knov;ledge of evaluation procedures 

5.1.1 Demonstrates .knowledge of purpose of testing and 
testing procedures 

5.1.1.1. For placement of students 

5.1.1.2 For determining strengths and weaxnesses of 

program of instruction 

5.1.1.3 For determining individual student's mastery 

of objectives 

5.1.1.4 For assessing group rate o£ taastery for 

appropriate pacing of course 

5.1.1.5 For ca-Aparing individual or group performance 
with that of a reference group 

5.1.2 Demonstrates icnowledge of basic evaluative concepts 
5. 1.2.1. Performance criteria 

5.1.2.2 Basic statistical concepts 

5.1.2.2.1 Mean, median, mode and standard 
deviation 

5.1.2.2.2 Test validity and reliability 

5.1.2.2.3 Correlation and difficulty level 

511.2. 3 Analysis of tests and test questions 

5.1.2.4 Interpretation of analyses 

5.1.2.5 Interpretation of norms 

5.1.3 Demonstrates ;cnowledge of evaluation procedures 

5.1.3.1 Principles of test question development 

5.1.3.2 Development of specifications for content 
and statistical properties 

5.1.3.3 Transformation of learning goals into task- 
oriented evaluation procedures 

5.1.4 Demonstrates familiarity with existing tests and 
testing programs 

5.1.4.1 Purposes 

5.1.4.2 Specifications 

5.1.4.3 Availability and sources 

5.2 Conducts a comprehensive evaluation program 

5.2.1 Evaluates, constantly and consistently, student 
progress in all areas specified in teaching progreun 

5.2.1.1 Tests for specific skills and learnings for 
diagnostic purposes 

5.2.1.2 Tests for global or combined slcills and 
learnings to determine level of proficiency 

5.2.1.3 Provides for evaluation in the affective 
•domain if such goals are included in program 

5.2.2 Sets specifications for tests to conform to cjoals 
and emphases of instructional program 

5.2.3 Attempts to insure validity and reliability of tests 
5.2.3,1 "Pre-tests" test questions and exercises 

. 5.2.3.2 Provides critical review of questions 

5.2.3.3 Provides c^Qt instructions 
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5.2.3.4 Allows sufficient time for stadenta to 
complete tests 

5.2.3.5 Prepares students for tests 

5.2.3.5.1 Describes test format 

5.2.3.5.2 Indicates weights given to various 
aspects of tests 

5.2.3.5.3 Indicates content of tests 

5.2.3.5.4 Informs students of significance 
of tests with regard to grading* 
remedial opportvxnitieSf etc. 

5.2.3.S Provides for objective scoring of all measures 
particularly "free response** exercise 
5.2.4 Uses results of evaluation 

5.2.4.1 To improve program of instruction 

5.2.4.2 To identify individual student needs* strongthE 
and wea'messes 

5.2.4.3 To compare student or group performance 

5.2.4.3.1 Against criterion measures 

5.214.3.2 With specific reference group 
per f ormance 

5.2.4.4 To aid in making decisions 

5.2.4.4.1 For verification of competence 

5.2.4.4.2 For determination of placement 

5.2.4.4.3 For provision of remedial oppor- 
tunities 
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COUNSELORS OP /UDULTS TASK FORCE 

PROGRESS REPORT MAY 1974 

The Counselors of Adults Task Force on Competency'-Based Certi- 
fication for Adult Educators includes six counselors of adults, three 
department heads or supervisors, two professional educators, a dir- 
ector of student teaching, a state department curriculum specialist, 
two members from related academic areas auid one member with a general 
curriculum background. The responsibilities of the Counselors of 
Adults Task Force are 1) to identify the minimum competencies neciissary 
of Counselors of Adults and to write these corapetoncias in behavioral 
terms 2) to develop a means of evaluating the competencies 3) to de- 
vise field tests and revise the competency list and evaluation instru- 
ments 4) to develop models and alternatives for acquiring these eon-* 
petencies and 5) to suggest a procedure for selecting evaluators. 

The Counselors of Adults Task Force initially identified and 
detailed three major areas of adult counselor competence; Teciiniques, 
Functions of the Counselor, and Integration with Life and Class. 
After developing a list of minimtzm competencies for counselors of 
adults, the Task Force formed two sub-coinmittees that expanded and 
revised the competencies in the cognitive area and also those in the 
affective domain. As a rssult of this work, the present Counselors 
of Adults taxonomy is divided into seven major areas; 1) Program 

. Knowledge 2) Testing 3) Knowledge and Use of External Inforiiiation 
and Referral Services 4) Record Keeping 5) Research and EvaXuatioa 
6) Knowledge of Adult Learning and 7) Counseling Proceduroo, 
(See Attached) 
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The Counselors of Adults Task Force has defined an adult 
education counselor as "one who possesses and exercises competencies 
for assisting adults in exploring academic, personal » social and 
economic alternatives" and is currently developing a philosophy 
of adult education counseling. 
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COUNSELORS OF A DULTS TASK FORCE 
SS. COMPETENCY-BASED CERTIFICATION FOR ADULT EDUCATORS 

DEFINITION OF AN ADULT EDUCATION COUNSELOR 

"The counselor is one who possesses and exercises competencies 
for assisting adults in exploring academic, personal, social 
and economic alternatives." 

PHILOSOPHY OF ADULT COUNSELING 

"We believe that adult counseling is a profession vhich places 
a premium on the dignity, vorth and uniqueness of the individual 
and which strives to assist the individual in meeting stated 
needs and actualizing potential. 

We believe that adult counseling should be active and dynamic, 
and should be responsive to changing times and circumstances. 

We further believe that adult counseling should be based upon 
an awareness of changes that occur in the behavior patterns of 
the adult learner." 
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1,0 Program Knowledge 

1.1 Knovylcdge of Career Development Theories applicable to 
adult education programs 

1.2 Knowledge of community based groups and organizations as 
they relate to adult education programs 

1.3 Knowledge of goals, objectives, and philosophy of curricula 
models in adult education. 

1.4 Knowledge of operational adult education programs 

1»5 Willingness to interact with community-based groups and 
organizations 

1.6 Personal committment to goals, objectives and philosophy 
of the adult continuing education program 

1.7 Willingness to consider applicability of career develop- 
ment theories 

2,0 Testing 

2*1 Knowledge of tests available and appropriate for adults 

2.1.1 Placement 

2.1.2 Achievement 

2.1.3 Vocational 

2.1.4 Diagnostic 

2.1.5 Interest 

2.1.6 Aptitude 

2.1.7 Intelligence 

2.2 Ability to select, administer and interpret the results 
of the above types of tests, 

2.3 Ability to anal/ze the appropriateness of criterion 'refer- 
enced and normative referenced statistical data derived 
from tests. 

2.4 Ability to use raw score data to construct skill profiles 
where applicable 

2.5 Committment to the conceptualization that tests have values 

and limitations 

2.6 Committment to the concept of alternative methods of testing, 
that respond to differing client performance styles 

3,0 Knowledge and Use of External Informational and Referral Services 

3.1 Knowledge of coiroiianity resources 

3.1.1 Knov;ledcje of- plc-cement opportunities and requirements 

3.1.2 Knowledge of areas of financial assistance 

3.1.3 Knowledge of areas of soci^al assistance 
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3.2 Ability to establish cooperative working reXationships 
3*2.1 Utilization of citizen's advisement committees 
3.2.2 Development of alliances with appropriate social 

service agencies, community organizations » and 
educational contingents 

3.3 Application of career development models vhich assist in 
placing the client in appropriate external service agencies 

3.4 Knowledge of information necessary for preparation of 
referral forms 

3.5 Development of guidelines for effective utilization of 
external service agencies 

3.6 Kno'vledge of federal, state and locally funded social 
agencies and their specific functions 

4.0 Record Keeping 

4*1 Ability to organize* maintain and utilize cumulative 
records. 

4.1.1 Annecdotal . records 

4.1.2 Vital statistical data - family^ health* disabilities 

4.1.3 Test scores 

4.1.4 Prescriptions for individualized counseling 

4.1.5 Placement records 

4.1.6 Folio',;- up records 

4.1.7 Attendance records 

4.1.6 Supportive dcmcuentation of counseling statements 
and progress reports 

4.2 Ability to organize and maintain and utilize an activity 
log. 

4.3 Sensitive to the confidentiality of the individual 

4.4 Sensitivity to select ail aspects of client information 
that may have an impacu upon decision-roaJcing 

4.5 Selectively incorporates significant client data 

4.6 Committment to objectivity in record-keeping 

5.0 Research and Evaluation 

5.1 Knowledge cf evaluation procedures 

5.1.1 Ability to ar.sess needs of clients 

5.1.2 Ability to develop general goals and alternate 
strategies 

5.1.3 Ability to implement the program 

5.1.4 Ability to evaluate specific* perfeinent, attainable* 
measurable* and observable data 

5.1.5 Ability to recycle program 

5*2 Knowledge of how to conduce on-going research 

5.2.1 Ability to evaluate outside program 

5.2.2 Ability to develop new programs 

5.2.3 Ability to develpp and gather statistices for program 
Q 5.2.4 Ability to relate findings to teachers and administ^ 
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4,2 Affective 

4.2.1 Ability to involve students in creating a learning 
atmosphere that is in the best interest of the learners 

4.2.2 Willingness to accept each student as an individual 
with his or her own opinions, experiences, fears 
and expectations 

4.2.3 Ability to transmit knowledge and give needed informa- 
tion required by studcaitfj as determined by the inst- 
ructional objectives 

4.2.4 Ability to monitor learners instructional activities 
and identify progress and project difficulties 

4.2.5 Willingness to adjust, manipulate and create inst- 
ructional material, methods and techniques to suit 
group and/or individ\;al needs 

5.0 Knowledge of Community Resources 

5.1 Cognitive 

5.1.1 Knowledge of co^jnunity resources in order to satify 
student's long-range goal to include? 
5. '1.1.1 Employment 

5.1.1.2 College 

5.1.1.3 Vocational 

5.1.1.4 Personal 

5.2 Affective 

5.2.1 Use of further resources after GH7 

6*0 Administrative Details 

6.1 Collects, writes, submits and records data indiginous 
to the program and according to established guidelines 
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7*0 CouaseXlng Procedures 

7.x Ability to establish rapport 

7.2 Ability to <iu^8tion, listen to, and record pcvtiiMnt 
inforaatioa during the counseling interview 

7.3 Mrareness of client's perception of counselor 

7.4 Ability to utilize records 
7.4.1 Aeeuamlative 

7 .4* 2 Xnforaative \ 
7*5 idiowledge of techniques used to define client SMds 

7.6 Knowledge, of principles of group dynamics 

7.7 Knowledge of skills of evaluating one's own p«teMne« 

7.8 Vlllingness to attend to the particular stntMBtt of 
a client 

7.9 Responding to goal frustration— respect the Igrilmnni 
in the client for allied jobs 

7.10 Responding to client estimation of goal aebi«v«Mnt 

7.11 Responding to client's need for cororounnty fmnlrMMiL. 
as well as, participation in the activities o£ the 
instructional environment 

7.12 Coonittment to client self -actualieat ion 

7.13 ConsnittBent to non-discriminatory counseling prooedoree 
and placements 
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The responsibilities of the High School Equivalency Task Force 
are 1) to identify the minijTtum competencies necessary of adult ed- 
ucators in High School Equivalency programs and to write these com- 
petencies in behavioral term 2) to develop a means of evaluating the 
competencies 3) to devise field tests and revise the competency list 
and evaluation instruments 4) to develop models and alternatives for 
acquiring these competencies and 5) to suggest a procedure for sel- 
ecting evaluators. 

The HSE Task Force held four meetings from March tlirough June, 
1973 and identifie<i competencies in the categories of Individualized 
Instruction, Tasks in classroom Instruction and Instructional Coun- 
seling Guidelines. Revision of these categories resulted in group- 
ings with both cognitive and affective behaviors identified in the 
areas of Professional-Personal, Knowledge of GED, Knowledge of Pre- 
and In-Program Testing, Instructional, Knowledge of Community Resourcaa 
and Administrative Details, (See attached Competency List) 

The Task Force was reorganised in March, 1974 and directed to 
revise the existing competency list specifically in terms of GED 
instruction. In order to accomplish this objective the competencies 
will be rearranged in three major areas 1) History and Structure' of 
Adult Education — High School Completion 2) Student-Teacher Relation- 
ship and 3) Instructional Activities and Strategies. 
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1.0 Profess ionhl - Porsi nal 



1.1 Cognitive 

1,1.1 Self-awarcncsr, of influence of physical naiiaerisins 
1-1.2 Is a\>?are of teacher 'f: rolo as a learning facilitator 
1.1.3 Awareness of incHvidual, non-acad^ic student needs 
1,1.3.1 Physical 

(family, image, peer relationship) 



Emotional 
Economic 
Culturril 



1.1.3.2 
1.1.3.3 
1.1.3.4 
1.2 Affective 

1.2.1 Ability to cRtibiirh credibility 

1.2.2 Ability to empathize 

1.2.3 Ability to be flexible 

1.2.4 Ability to xjstablish personal rapport 

1.2.5 Ability to riotivctc and support student 

1.2.6 Ability to project personal enthusiasm 

1.2.7 Ability to act as a catyliut 

1.2.8 Ability to deal with adult student on a peer level 



1.2.9 Op'jrnc- 

1.2.10 Commit tnent 
tion in : 

1.::. 

1,2.10.2 

1^.10.3 



to 
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p:'oXc..:ci onal feedback 
professional growth through partloipa^ 



I;i if^ tujaining 

College and university adult 
education programs 
Professional associations and 
organizations * 



2.0 GED Test and I'roc-c.'i.r 



2.1 Cognitive 

2.1.1 Knowledge r.i.' Cinai.aacy re.'iuireraents 

2.1.2 Knoviw-dyu iwCjicljaucy aiid value to student 

2.1.3 Knowledge of ut,:-ttn;j L;cheduloE and procedures 

2.1.4 Knowledge of aiciils nccesoary to pass GED 

2. 1.5 Knowledge o£ scoring and interpretation of test 
4t results in accordance v;ith state standards 

2.1.6 Knowledge of e^cisting instructional program 

2.2 Affective 

2.2.1 Ability to transfer a positive attitude toward teating 

2.2.2 Ability o:: ax^si&t the student in recognizing the 
availability and value of the GED test 

2* 2*3 Ability to asaist the student in making necessary 
decisions concerning the GEO test and/or programs 
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3.0 Pre-and In-Proyram Testinc; 

3.x Cognitive 

3.1.1 Knowledge and selection of tests 

3.1.1.1 Diagnostic 

3.1.1.2 Achievement 

3.1.1.3 Power 

3.1.2 Knowledge of test administration procedureo 

3.1.2.1 Explanation of purpose and use 

3.1.2.2 Description of answer sheet 

3.1.2.3 Explanation of scoring procedure 

3.1.3 Knowledge of methods of interpreting test scores 

3.1.3.1 Identification of strengths and weaknesses 

3.1.3.2 Explanation of test scores 

3.1.3.3 Translation of test scores in relatioD to 
the GEO test 

3.1.4 Knowledge of prescription-writing techniques 

3.1.4.1 Identification of GED curriculum related 
to assessed needs 

3.1.4.2 Understands student *s interpretation of test 
results considering his motivation and goals 

3.2 Affective 

3.2.1 Ability to minimize student fears 

3.2.2 Ability to recognize and accept student strengths 
and weaknesses 

3.2.3 Ability to initiate prescription 

3.2.4 Ability to foster a feeling of accomplishiaent 
demonstrable to the student 

3.2.5 Ability to continue and update prescription toiSrard 
completion of GED test 

4.0 Instructional Methods and Techniques 




4.1 Cognitive 

4.1.1 Knowledge of the instructional objectives of a 

given subject area 

4.1.1.1 Identification of students existing knowledge 
and resources 

4.1.1.2 Understanding of the relationship Of XeamlAg 
activities and student life-styles tb the 
instructional objectives 

4.1.2 Knowledge of various instructional methods ar tech'-^ 
nitjues that meet the instructional objectives of a 
given subject area 

4.1.2.1 Self-instruction (programmed instruction) 

4.1.2.2 Small and/or large group instrijction 

4.1.2.3 Peer group instruction 

4.1.3 Knowledge of instructional materials as related to 
the purpose and design of instructional methods aod 
techniques 
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Abrahams, Roger D. and Rudolph C. Troike (eds.). Language and 
Cultural Diversity in American Education . Englewood Cliffs , 
New Jersey: Prentice-Hall , Inc., 1972. 
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California Press, 1969. ' " 
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Illinois: National Council of Teachers of English, 197 2. 

Efron, David. Gesture, Race and Culture . The Netherlands: Mouton 
Publishers (Co-Libri;, 1972. 
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hood Education. Belmont, California: Fearon Publishers, 197 3. 
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Essays. Rowley, Massachusetts: Newbury House Publishers, 1972. 
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Horn, Thomd'5 D. Ced.). Heading lor tho Disadvantaged: Problems 
of Linguistically Different Learners . New York: Harcourt , 
Brace and World, Inc., 1970. 

Landes, Ruth. Culture in American Education . New York: John 
Wiley and Sons, Inc., 1965. 

Lee, Dorothy. Freedom and Culture . Englewood Cliffs, N. J.: 
Prentice-Hall, 1959. 

Leeds, Anthony and Andrew P. Vayda (eds.). Man, Culture and 

Animals: The Role of Animals in Human Ecological Adjustments . 
Washington, D. C : American Association for the Advancement 
of Science, 1955. 

Rosenberg, Bernard and David Manning White (eds.). Mass Culture 
Revisited. New York: Van Nostrand Reinhold Company, 1971. 

Samovar, Larry A. and Richard Porter. Intercultural Communication ; 
A Reader . Belmont, California: Wadsworth Publishing Company, 
1972. 

Sarason, Seymour B. The Cul jure of the School and the Problem of 
Change. Boston: AlLyn and Bacon, Inc., 1972. 
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Values in Five Cultures . Cambridge, Massachusetts: Harvard 
University Press, 1967. 



Communication 

Barnlund, Dean C. Interpersonal Communication: Survey and Studies . 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1258. 

Birdwhistell , Ray. Kinesics and Context: Essays on Body Motion 

Communication . Philadelphia: University of 'Pennsylvania Press, 
l9To: 

Efron, David. Gesture, Race and Cultun ■ The Netherlands; Mouton 
Publishers (Co-Libri) , 19 72 . 

Gumperz, John J. and Dell Hymes (eds.). Directions in Socio - 
lin guistics: The Ethnography of Communication . New York: 
Holt, Rinehart and Winston, Inc., 1972. 

Hayakawa, S. X. Language in Thought and Action . New York: 
Harcourt Brace Jovanovich, 197 2. 

Heinlein, Robert A. Stranger in a Gt range Land . New York: 
Berkeley Publications , 1968 . 

Marckwardt, Albert H. and Randolph Quirk. A Common Language : 

British and American English . Great Britain: Cox and Wyman, 
Ltd. , 1961*. 
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Matson, Floyd W. and Ashley Montagu (eds.). T he Human D ialogue: 

Perspectives cn Co mmunication . New York: The Free Press, 1967. 

Powell, Len S. Communication and Learninp;. New York! American 
Elsevier Publishing Company, 1969. 

Rivers, Wilga M. Speaking in M dny Tongues: Essays in Fo reign, 
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Publishers , Inc. , 1972 . 
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University of California Press, 197^1 

Samovar, Larry A. and Richard Porter. Intercultural Communicat ion: 
197'^ Belmont, California: Wadsworth Publishing Company, 

Scheflen, Albert E. with Alice Scheflen. Body Languag e and the 

Social Order. Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey: — Prentice-Hkll, 1972 

Sebeok, Thomas A., Alfred S. Hayes, Mary Catherine Bateson (eds.). 
Approaches to Semiotics. The Hague: Mcuron and Company, 1972. 

Whorf, Benjamin Lee. Lan^ua^.e , Thought and Reality . Edited by 
John B. Carroll. Cambridge, .^Massachusetts: — The M. X. T. 
Press, 1956. 



Hispanic Culture 

Babin, Maria Teresa. P anorama de la Cultura ruert orriouena. 
New York: Las America-f; Publishing Co., 19S8I 

Cordasco, Francesco, with Eugene Bucchioni , and Diego Castellanos. 
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Landes, Ruth. Culture in American rducatlon . New York: John 
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Young University Press, IsTTi 
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Teacher Training 
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Chinese Culture 
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